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them certainly those who perhaps have most to remember 
and most to regret—who tell us that we ought to finish with 
it, who feel that it is tainted too much with unction and 
smacks of hypocrisy, and who feel irritated with poppies and 
parades and prayers. The memories which Remembrance 
Day calls forth are indeed bitter o 


E 


g + 


tion there never comes a really satisfactory answer. No 


remains eternally silent when we turn 


another one, not less i e : that whatever we may think 
ourselves to be when the ultimate judgment on our loves is 
pronounced, our own humble lives remain the only means 
which God has of showing to our suffering, exciting and per- 
plexing world his eternal pity and compassion. If God can act, 
as somehow we all believe he can, he can only do so, after 
all, through ourselves, through our dedications, sacrifices and. 
endeavours. 
* 


_ Though the Power of God can be felt on a silent moun- 
tain, though it can ride on the moving clouds, though it can 
dart in a cosmic ray from where we are to the uttermost 
ends of the Universe, though we can guess its movement in 
every healing hand, though we can conjecture that it speaks 
to us in every noble and soothing word, though we can re- 
member it when we see a soaring steeple or feel surrounded 
by it in a silent wood, though all that to the Christian soul is 
obvious enough and demands from the Christian heart a 
reverence unspeakable, it still remains true that the eternal 
Power of God can only be summoned to act and made to 

our own feeble wills and puny lives, through 


our own time-bound and fleeting, struggling efforts. 


It is our rightful and only possible human fate that effort 
sacrifice and suffering should be with us always. It can 
never indeed be otherwise, not because God loves us so little 
but because he loves us so much that we can never love one 
another enough. That is why men and women die for us and 
the things we ultimately hold dear. That is why we must always 


suffer for one another’s weaknesses and one another’s sins. | 


That, after all, is why some have helped to save the world but 
did not save themselves. That is why some have helped to 


perhaps they never even guessed what they were really doing- 
And that, too, is why always we shall have 


omnipotent ; 
To love and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 
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the recollections so painful that they are better left un- : 
summoned. But it may be argued that it is not misplaced on ) | 
these occasions to be reminded that there are folk who have 
suffered more than we have from the wounds and injustices 
~ of war and who are forced to drink in secret from an over- e 
flowing cup of private bitterness. It is certainly not ill-con- | 
ceived to have the duties of compassion recalled to us. | 
so 
ca 
than 
realize 
suffered 
needs world, even in spite 0 ves and even thou # 
about the world of to-day on account of which we ought to = 
sufler more than we do, tht until some people suter 4 
ciently to change them, our children our children’s children - 
will go on living in an imperfect world which men and women To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 4 
alone, and not God, can do anything in practice to improve. To forgive wrongs darker than death or night - a 
Christian religion is not what we most often have on our altar — 3 
tables, a bunch of flowers, but a cross. How unliberal but Out of its own wreck the thing it contemplates. | : 
how imescapable is the thought that the original Cross long ES 
to and suffer on—a man cried out in agony “ My z 
cried out “Father, forgi know not 
* This morning, when I took up the current number of 
The Christian Register, the American Unitarian Journal, my 
It is our fate that we should have the gift of life in this eye first of all fell on the photograph on the cover of a pleasant 
twentieth century, with all the evils and excitements which —and intelligent—looking Negro youth, standing on the steps 4 
characterize it, the wonders that make it marvellous and the of the Supreme Court at Washington, with its classical pillars PS 
woes that disfigure it. And life demands of us now, as it has supporting a pediment on which are engraved the words % 
“ Equal Justice under Law.” According to an accompanying 
be with that man on the cross. We cannot escape the note, he is Charles Vernon Bush, a member of a family attend- | 
duty of bearing that cross daily around with us . . . not to Unitarian Church in Washington, who is the first | 
diminish our pleasure in living, not to destroy our happiness, boy named to serve the United States Supreme | 
not to make our lives and other people’s for ever grim and not have sufficient knowledge of the appointment 
gloomy, not because tears are more precious than laughter, precise significance, but evidently it measures 
not because God intends that everyone of us should suffer equality. Any doubt that the progress towards 
suffered. Not, we can guess, for even a single one of was set at rest by another notice, appearing 
"s Times, of the appointment of a Negro 
is a member of human family and not a single of brigadier-general in the United States | 
either in spirit or in fact, can cut himself off from of his race to reach this rank. | 
. his friend or his enemy. = N ffi aprise about 1.6 per cent 
Certainly we are free to think our own thoughts, to have commissioned ranks in the Air Force. This does not 
to form our own sympathies, to follow very high, but we must remember that Negroes con- 
But in one ultimate matter at least we only one-tenth of the population of the country, and are. 
: to the wounded spirit of our Eternal no doubt, less literate than the white community as a whole. 
continually and for ever being wounded for It would be a mistake, however, to underestimate the opposition 
and bruised for human iniquities. From to de-segregation ; and it has only been at a considerable cost 
that ultimate bondage I do not think the really religious spirit that some of our Unitarian congregations in the South have 
will ever be able to free itself. And with that thought goes made a stand. Shortly after the important Supreme Court 
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decision reversing the “ but equal” doctrine in the 
field of education, the First Unitarian Church of Houston, 
Texas, passed a resolution stating that “ the congregation can- 
not in all good conscience refuse to permit any person to attend 
a service held in its sanctuary, nor can it refuse any person the 


- right to become a member of the Church who complies with 


the procedure and fulfils the requirements prescribed in its 
constitution.” 

The resolution was passed by a vote of 104 to 12. Though 
40 members of the congregation left the meeting in protest at 
the action, and several have since resigned from the Church, 
the majority have given the stand strong support. This incident 
shows the strong opposition to racial equality even among 
persons who would call themselves liberal. It is very easy for 
us to judge, who are not faced with the colour problem to any 
great extent, but all honour to those who are standing up for 
human equality at such a cost. 


A Different Picture 


In the United States one can record real progress in race 
relations ; in the Union of South Africa, things go from bad to 
worse. Perhaps it is easier to progress in the United States, 
seeing that the Negro is in a comparatively small minority, 
whereas in South Africa the whites are only a fifth of the 
population, and fear submergence in an active and trained 
coloured population. All the Churches, except the Dutch Re- 


formed Church, are condemning the recent action of the — 


Government in insisting on the implementation in mission 
schools of the Bantu Education Act, which applies apartheid 


- (doctrines to African education) and in threatening to dis- 


mission bodies which do not act m racial matters 
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tectural beauty is a matter of training, although, of course, in 
a community whose natural good taste has not been obliterated 
by extraneous influences that training is largely unconscious. 
One day I was walking down High Street, Oxford, and said to 
one of my children, who was with me : “ Some people say that 
this is the finest street in Europe.” I was somewhat surprised 
to get the reply : “ What do they say that for, Dad?” I de- 
cided that the matter was too complicated to discuss just at the 
moment, and decided that education for aesthetic taste must 
begin at a lower level. : 

Commentator. 


IT OCCURRED TO ME 
By Muriel Hilton 
Recently the Public Libraries Association held its annual 
conference in Hastings and the public were privileged to 
Thomas, Permanent 


hear Sir Ben Bowen secretary of the 
Welsh Department Ministry of Education, give the associa- 


_tion’s annual lecture. He took as his subject, “On Living a 


Double Life” and said at the outset that a double life had 
never been more necessary than to-day. The fruits of single- 
mindedness can be very sour, for we have all suffered from 
those who talk shop incessantly wherever they go, whether it 
be from teachers, civil servants, business men or clergymen. 
A balanced life was the one we should strive to attain, and we 
should each select within our natural endowment and not 


_ potter too much. 


“ Reading to many of us,” he said, “ is still the most acces- 
sible and enjoyable, maybe the least harmful road to the 
double life.” Sir Ben Bowen Thomas said that detachment in 
books does not mean you love men less. Books should lead us 
to men not away from them. Reading can help to put one 
human life in a large perspective and do so without reducing 
it to insignificance. He ended his plea for the double life 


with a qualification. “ You can overdo it,” he said. “ There 
is a stupor that comes from too much strong drink. You can 
over-read.” There must be selection, control, time for worship, 
time for no time. It was a wise, witty, scholarly lecture and 


= 
| 
according to vernment policies. sc 1 
Johannesburg, run by Father Huddleston, whose revealing 
| articles in the British press must have given great offence, and 
a a Roman Catholic teachers’ training college in the Free State. 
Neither of these institutions can keep going without the 
| 
one Came away Om spiritual TOM ar - 
ti cellent sermon. 
1 Unitarian ministers upon whom the burden of keeping 
| our churches open rests very heavily in this generation are 
i} wise if they live double lives or even treble lives, for it is all 
is too easy to get things out of perspective. Escapism has been 
” fore it is too late wiser counsels will prevail. often discried in our generation, but then, of course, it 
: depends to what and how one escapes! 
‘‘Edinburgh’s Incomparable Promenade”’ 
L. In ily limited experience, there are five streets Those who love music all deeply lament the loss of 
| Kathleen Ferrier whose rise to eminence is one of the amaz- 
ing stories of our time. | 
e There has recently been published by Hamish Hamilton 
| at the price of 12s. 6d. a memoir to her edited by Neville 
| Cardus with contributions by Sir John Barbirolli, Benjamin 
| to in impressiveness because 
tl . Bruno . There are photographs 
| gains as one walks along. Engrossed in that one or - 
| easily overlooks the second-rate quality of many of the build- Schotaneips. 
ings that line the western side of the street. Modern commer- ‘What a welcome Christmas present this would make for 
ial tak music lover! One is deeply impressed by the impact of her 
| the street being invaded by chain stores, with fronts not personality upon her friends and her public. A singer needs 
| consistent with the dignity of the locality. The planning com- not a voice, musical sense, the ability to interpret, but 
u mittee of the Edinburgh corporation and the Secretary of State , and all these Kathleen Ferrier had in an unusual 
problems raised, especially as general difficulties of re- supreme artist, a my inspiring 
developing the street are greater than was at first believed. love wherever she went. Many felt that they lost a per- 
sonal friend when they heard of her passing at so carly an age 
| Princes Street affords were to be lost of public and her loss is still felt. 
interest. All the contributions to this memoir are moving but I 
It is difficult to realize that proper appreciation of archi- like best these words by Neville Cardus. 
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“She had the gift that radiates happiness. Her personal 
qualities even transcended her art ; for great though she was 
as a singer, she was greater still as Kathleen Ferrier. Those 
of us who had the good luck and blessing to know her will 
never be able to separate in memory the artist in her from 
the warm, laughing, kind, serious, fervent, great-hearted and 
always uninhibitedly alive and human girl and woman that 
she was day in and day out in good times or ill. Not since 
Ellen Terry has any artist been so universally loved.” | 


) I was reminded of Kathleen Ferrier when I read as part of 
the second lesson a verse from Ben Johnson. 
“It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; . 
Nor standing long an oak, three hundred years ; 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere ! 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May 
Though it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


* 


Being a member of The Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship I am privileged to receive its publications which 
cross the Atlantic from time to time. : 

This statement of faith called THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MAN by Alfred Martin is worth passing on. 

“We believe in a fellowship that shall unite men, not in 
bonds of Confuci ohammedan, or Christian love, but 
in the holier bonds of human love ; going down, beneath all 
that separates and estranges, to the principles of freedom and 
understanding ; below religions to religion ; beneath all 


not of religious systems, but of free souls, united to build up, 


on the basis of truth, justice, and love, the divine Common- 


HYMNS COMPREHENSIBLE 


AND INCOMPREHENSIBLE 
By A. W. Vallance 


ing.” Not all worshippers, however, are extraordinarily keen 


in the third line of his hymn is in 
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it has been considerably altered to “ The beauty of the snow- 
flake,” although the word “ beauty ” lacks many of the over- 
tones of the Hebrew conception of the “Shekinah,” the 
dazzling radiance of the divine, made visible to men. Even the 
simple words he uses about the “ house of God,” “ Sinai.” the 
“ Holiest of Holies”” may not mean very much to those who 
have forgotten or never heard the Bible stories of Moses and 
the making of the Tabernacle. It is not the fault of the 
author who wrote for more biblically educated congrega- 
tions. It is the increasing lack of comprehensive Bible know- 
ledge that makes so many hymns obscure. | 

This difficulty is felt even more intensely in orthodox 
congregations where the proportion of hymns with biblical 
references is higher than in our books. G. R. Balleine, in a 
book “Sing with the Understanding,” published by the 
Independent Press at 10s. 6d., has very effectively tackled the 
problem by providing explanatory chapters on thirty-threc 
familiar hymns. Though most of the hymns dealt with are 
quite orthodox, sixteen of them can be found in Hymns of 
Worship with the Supplement, and so the book should be of 
considerable use to preachers who would like to make the 
meaning of hymns more clear to those who sing them. In 
explaining the historical and biographical background of each 


her 
A 
Roman soldier said to a Christian martyr as he. nailed him 
to a cross, “ We will lift you a little nearer your ~ 
replied, “True, you are raising me nearer than you think.” 

We might wonder why Samuel Johnson’s “ City of God, 
how broad and far” is not included. It is certainly to-day the 
best-known hymn by a Unitarian author, though one still 
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ymn, the author explodes all legendary notions, such as zi 
the belief that “O Love that wilt not let me go” was written jd 
on the night when George Matheson was told that nothing ~— 
could save his sight, and that his fiancée then returned her oe 
engagement ring, saying she could not be bothered with a 7% 
blind husband. The hymn was written 22 years after Matheson ae 
lost his sight. 
The only hymn written by a Unitarian that is discussed ap 
is “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” It is perhaps the best A | 
“ biblical ” hymn we have, and the key to it is of course the ye 
story of Jacob’s dream. The suggestion is added that the line ae 
LT “E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me” was due to a i 
and awe ; beneath all forms to the faith that strives to express ia 
itself in aad through them, thus touching common founda- ‘$e 
tions and securing a common fellowship, each helping the = 
other by whatsoever his deeper insight may reveal ; a union, & 
rs dictionary fame. One might say that the hymn is so straight- % 
forward that it needs no explanation; yet it has biblical tf 
allusions, probably often unrecognized, that link it with the ‘a 
parables, the epistles and the Book of Revelation. It could of 
become the text for a profoundly illuminating sermon. = 
_While Mr. Balleine’s book will certainly be useful to «1 
Unitarians and Free Christians are rightly proud of their Unitarian preachers, there is probably room for a similar i 
heritage of hymns. We pride ourselves that they are straight- book dealing with many of the hymns in our own book here ~¢ 
forward, meaningful, not concerned with abstruse theology omitted. It is a long time since Dr. H. W. Stephenson gave us -4 
but with human hopes and strivings. They are hymns, we by in 
survey. is ymns nitarian writers in 
think, which any worshipper can sing “ with the understand- plas sit a ; tion in order to bring | 
Se out their wealth of meaning. There can be no doubt ni | 
we get really “inside the lines of a hymn, and know what 
being brought up in another Christian tradition, who miss _** Meant to its writer, and why, we can sing it with a fresh 
many of the hymns they were accustomed to sing. We can understanding, and find our worship greatly enriched. 
get over their difficulty to some extent by choosing for our 
own words tunes with which they are familiar (though certain pet i | 
of these tunes might be better forgotten too). But it is un- 5 
fortunate if we find hymns sung only for the sake of a tune. 3: 
words should matter supremely. we are singing to ' 7 
God, we should be able to mean what we say, and not mumble. de. , 
any words that will'gp to am enjoyable tune. hills. The Carabinieri form a centre of interest, especially: their é 
Even Unitarian hymn-writers introduce obscure allusions new Commander happens to be a bachelor. Vittorio a 
the film Thieves) this 6 
(not to mention difficult words) imio some of their hymns. who lets herself’ go in earnest. at 
: : His holy out, we watch the fiery acting against a picturesque back- ; 
in ymns of (No. 604) ground. B.L. ; 
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